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Starch from Wheat Bran. 


In this country, much of the starch in use is made 
from potatoes, and when made as it ought to be, 
free from any other matter but starch, it is very 
good. Large manufactories of Potatoe Starch are 
in operation in many parts of New England, and 
the starch made in them is used in cotton manu- 
facturing establishments for the purpose of sizing 
their yarn, for weaving, &c. &c. it being better 
than sizing made from flour. The best starch is 
made from wheat, by putting it into clean bags of 
a convenient size, putting them into water and af- 
ter they have soaked a sufficient length of time, 
rolling or pressing them. The starch is strained or 
pressed off, and after it has settled to the bottom of 
the fluid, the fluid is decanted or poured off gently, 
and the starch remains behind, pure and good.— 
Starch may be made from Indian corn in the same 
way, especially if it be taken before it gets perfect- 
ly hard—other grains also yield it more or less a- 
bundantly. But our farmer’s wives who want a 
little starch to use occasionally, often adopt a very 
economical mode of obtaining sufficient for their 
own use from wheat bran. As some of the fecula 
or starch of wheat adheres to the bran, which is 
nothing more than the oute: coating of the wheat 


kernel coarsely powdered, it may be separated |” 


from it very easily in the following manner. Put 
your bran into a large pan or other convenient ves- 
sel and pour water to it—say enough to make it 
into a soft mass,—let it stand for a day or two, and 
then work it over by a spoon or pudding stick, 
pressing it considerably hard by the same, and 
strain off through a thick cloth, the water which 
becomes of a milky appearance by the starch which 
it contains. After this, add more water, and go 
through the same process, straining it and pressing 
it with the hands, and thus do as long as any milky 
colored fluid can be drained from it. The starch 
will settle to the bottom of the water with which it 
passed off and be easily obtained and dried. It 
nay be washed in several changes of water. What 
is left of the bran, may be given to your pig, who 
will say that you have done him no particular fa- 
vor by robbing it of its farinaceous particles, if your 
own dickey does look the better for it. 


An Egg within an Egg. 
Our friend Paine Wingate, has sent to our office, 
for the inspection of the curious, and the gratifica- 





tion of the wonderloving—a little egg about the 
size of that of a robin, which was taken from the 
yolk of anotheregg. The outside egg and of course 
the inside one, was laid by a motherly old hen in 
the usual discharge of her duties, and was of the 
common size. We are sorry that it was not set 
upon and hatched ; we should probably then have 
had a chicken within a chicken, and thus have pro- 


‘duced a breed whose stock would have doubled 


in half the time that the common breed will. 


Get ready for Spring. 


It is true that at this moment, we down Easters 
have some 15 or 18 inches of snow, on an average, 
to wallow through, and our cattle are still depen- 
ding upon the bounties of the barn for their daily 
food—what then? Probably before this paragraph 
meets your honor’s eye the snow will be on its 
march to the ocean, and the robin and blue bird 
peeping about your premises in search of a resting 
and abiding place during the ensuing summer. Up 
and Jook about you. Get your seed wheat ready 
to prepare at a minute’s warning for sowing, for 
you know the earlier you can get it into the earth 
the better chance you have for acrop. And be 
sure that you give it a thorough washing in lye and 
have it well limed. Don’t do this slightly, it must 
be done faithfully and carefully, unless you wish 
to run the risk of having smutty wheat.—Merely 
shaking it up in the liquid—barely wetting it won’t 
do. You must be sure that each kernel is fully 
soaked in it. Many of our farmers have prepared 
themselves with lime for the purpose of trying its 
uses upon their land, and we shall be exceedingly 
disappointed if they do not find it beneficial in the 
highest degree. Mr. Fessenden, in his Complete 
Farmer—{and by the way, we are glad to learn 
that a new edition of that work is in the press—if 
you have a dollar to spare, be sure and buy one 
when it comes out) says, 


“ Tt is well known that our lands, where the soil 
is at all suitable, will produce good crops of wheat 
when first cleared from their native growth of wood; 
but after having been) tilled for some years, they 
generally yield wheat with difficulty, and it is often 
found impossible to raise it by any of the modes 
comonly adopted for wheat culture. [n most parts 
of Massachusetts, and in some parts of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, the farmers scarcely ever at- 
tempt to raise wheat, and sill more rarely succeed 
when they do attempt it. Yet, we believe wheat 
was a common and profitable crop in those places 
in the early period of their settlement. In process 
of time, however, the land became exhausted of its 
wheat bearing faculty, and our farmers were forced 
nearly to forego its cultivation. The same varia- 
tions and appearances have likewise been observed 
in Europe. Wheat countries, by continued culti- 
vation, have become almost incapable of yielding 
wheat. ‘The cause and remedy of this partial bar- 
renness, this falling off, with regard to particular 
plants, was alike involved in obscurity, till modern 
discoveries in chemistry threw light on the subject, 
It has been found that the texture of every soil is 
defective unless there is a mixture of three kinds of 
earth, viz., clay, sand, and lime; and that lime, in 
some of its combinations, exists in wheat, both in 
the straw and kernel. Jn some soils, fertile in oth- 
er respects, lime may either have no existence, or 
be found in very minute portions, and be soon ex- 
hausted. If lime be a necessary constituent of 








wheat, and is not in the soil where we attempt to 
raise wheat, it must be supplied by art, or wheat 
will not grow. Or if native lime exists in the soil, 
in small quantities, the land may bear wheat till the 
lime is exhausted, and then become incapable of 
producing that plant, till a fresh supply of lime, 
marle, pulverized bones, or some other calcareous 
substance is added.—Mr. Young says, (Letters of 
Agricola, p. 299) ‘ it cannot be denied, that since the 
plentifn! use of lime has been adopted, lands in Eu- 
rope will pramape wheat which otherwise were in- 
capable of bearing it,’ and quotes several instances 
in proof of this assertion. Dr. Anderson likewise 
gives an account of a field, which had a top-dress- 
ing of lime for the purpose of raising wheat, but 
the lime, by accident, was not applied to a small 
patch of the field, and in that patch there was no 
crop, while every part of the field to which the lime 
was applied * uced wheat luxuriantly. It would 
be easy to adduce many more instances to prove 
that lime, in Great Britain, is considered not only 
useful,but indispensable for the production of wheat. 
A British farmer, we believe, rarely undertakes to 
raise wheat without the use of lime, and an Ameri- 
can farmer as rarely undertakes to raise it with the 
use of that substance for manure.” 

In our State, where the summer season is, com- 
pared with some others, rather short, and the tran- 
sition from winter to summer proportionably rapid, 
it is best to get every kind of seed into the ground 
in season—that is to say, the moment that the earth 
is fitted by the sun to receive it. It is no use ta 
put many seeds in before, because they will rot 
and it is likewise injurious to delay, because if you 
do, the autumnal frosts will finish your harvesting 


in a style that you will not like. 


Periodicals, 
THE NEW-YORKER,. 

This valuable publication has commenced its 
second volume. We call it a valuable publication 
because we actually consider it among the best pa- 
pers of the day. Such an one as a parent may spread 
before his children with the hope that their taste 
for the news, and literary reading, might be gratified 
with a wholesome diet. As a further proof that it 
is considered worthy of support the publishers 
state that one year ago they began the paper with- 
out a single subscriber, and that they now have a 
list of over 4,500. The low price at which it 
comes being $2,00 per annum affords, a rich treat 
every week, at a cheap rate. Much of the matter 
of each number is original and thereby, it differs 
from some others we could mention, which boast 
not a little of their superficial dimensions, while 
their depth has been sounded and known so long 
“that the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.” 


GENESEE FARMER. 

Our readers may think from the amount of mat- 
ter which we extract from the Genesee Farmer, 
that we need not mention it in a formal notice, but 
we are under too great obligation to that publication 
for much information, and much of interesting and 
valuable matter, not to acknowledge it in a different 
manner than the mere credit usually attached to 
the pieces extracted. 

This work has now reached its 11th number of 
volume 5th. ‘The talent enlisted by the enterpris- 
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ing Editor and published in the cause of Agricult- 
ure renders it a most acceptable periodical, and 
proves that Farmers when they bring their minds to 
bear upon the subject of their vocation, & feel dis- 
posed to communicate their observations have it in 
their power to not only render the business popu- 
lar and pleasing, but also to givea powerful aid and 
sopport to the cause of science by the amount of 
facts which they are daily pouring into the foun- 
tains of knowledge. 


Fish Oil on Sheep. 

Our friend, Anam Morr of Wilton, a practical 
and experienced farmer, requests us to say that he 
has found fish oil rubbed upon the backs of sheep 
immediately after shearing, to be an excellent ap- 
plication, Two quarts will bg sufficient for one 
hundred sheep. 


Kennebec Co. Ag. Socicty. 

At the Annual meeting of the Kennebec County 
Agricultural Society, held at Masonic Hall in this 
village,on Wednesday, March 26, 1835, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected Officers for the ensu- 
ing year, viz :— 

Nehemiah Pierce, Monmouth, President. 

Sanford Howard, Hallowell, Vice President. 
William Noyes, Winthrop, Ree. See’y & Librarian. 
Kizekiel Holmes, « Corresponding Sec’y. 
Peleg Benson, Jr. « Treasurer. 

Gustavus A. Benson “ Collector. 

George W. Stanley “ General Agent. 

Samuel P. Benson, Winthrop, 


James Page, Augusta, 
F:zekiel Holmes, Winthrop, 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Josiah Oreut, Monmouth, 
John Haines, Readfield, On Agriculture 
Samuel Wood, Winthrop, 


BR. W. Varnum, Wayne, 


Trustees. 


On Stock 
and 


Geo. W. Stanley, Winthrop, 
Ploughing Mateh. 


David Longfellow, as 


John Smith, Readfield, 
Samuel Benjamin, Winthrop, > On Manufactures. 
Orin Shaw, « 


The following gentlemen were elected, at the 
above meeting, members of the Society, viz :— 


I. N. Metcalf, Winthrop. 
Joseph Additon, “ 

Amasa Wood “ 

Flias Miller, Augusta. 

Robert H. Gardiner, Gardiner.. 
John Robinson, Litchfield. 
John Neal, Jr. “ 

James McLellan, “ 

Dea. John Dennis, “ 
Barnabas Springer, “ 

John Spritger, “ 
Sylvanus W. Robinson, Hallowell. 
J. Wingate Haines, “ 


Isaac Gage, “ 
Levi Morgan, 6 


The gentlemen composing the Standing Com- 
mittees, and those who were elected members, will 
consider this as an official notice. 

Ww. Noyes, Recording Secretary. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. Several communications 
are on hand. Crito is thanked for his favors.— 
There is poetry in him—let him give a free rein to 
his Pegasus, get him “waywise,” as we farmers 
say, and then “go ahead.” 





Great Oxen.—Col. Timothy Cowles of Far- 
mington, Ct. sold recently in New York, a yoke of 
exen that weighed on the hoof 5490 pounds, at a- 
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| For the Maine Farmer. 
Animal Manure, Lime, Gypsum, 
&e. 

Mr. Houmes :—In the 49th No. of vol. 2d. of the 
Maine Farmer, I noticed a very polite answer to a 
query of mine through your columns,respecting the 
decline of wheat in some parts of N. York. After 
expressing my unfeigned thoughts to the Editor of 
the New York Cultivator, I would remark that my 
enquiries were specifically directed. to winter, and 
for which I had a specific object in view, viz., whe- 
ther it would probably suceeed well in this climate, 
and if it should fail, to aseertain the probable cause. 

To the suggestions there made respecting exper- 
ments with lime and animal manures, I would re- 
spectfully say that I am perfectly satisfied as to the 
efficacy of these manures as a matter of fact. But 
of the reasons why, I am not so clear. It is inti- 
| mated by the Editor of the Cultivator, that lime and 
animal matters are the specific food of wheat, and 
wishes to have this opinion tested. This is an in- 
teresting enquiry and opens into a wide field of in- 
vestigation. That animal matters furnish much 
food for plants of almost any kind, there can be no 
doubt. But as to lime, gypsum, &c., I doubt much 
whether their principal efficacy arises from this 
cause, I find that lime is much recommended, as 
well as other caustic substances to destroy insects, 
&e. As 1 have from the most deliberate consider- 








ber of sap to the kernel. I had often observed 


small fly on the heads of wheat and spindles of In- 
dian corn which I could see on no other grain, and 


| always inost numerous when the wheat was most 
‘smutty, and on examining some kernels of wheat 


which appeared sound, to have small bunches on 
the hull resembling the protuberances on the or- 
ange. On rubbing it off I found it to contain a 
small particle about as big as the nit of a louse. As 
good lime or ashes was said to prevent smut by 
preparing the seed with it, I was induced to try the 
experiment by taking a small quantity of wheat, di- 
vided it, one part washed and steeped in ashes 48 
hours and sowed in two pieces, within 6 feet of 
each other, all at the same time—that prepared with 
ashes I found had not a single head ofsmut in it, 
the other piece not so ‘prepared was, nearly as | 
could judge, one quarter smut. Having before ex- 
amined the stools of wheat when spread on the 
ground and found a small worm in the root—I 
marked it, and found a part of the shoots, if ::ot all, 
produced smut. Having before seen the history of 
the slug fly, by William Dandrage Peck, as pub- 
lished by the Board of Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, I was induced to try a similar plan for ob- 
taining the insect. I took a small pocket bottle, 
put some earth into it with some unprepared wheat, 
covered the mouth with paper, made holes through 





it to admit air, put the same in my garden with the 





ation of the subject, been induced to believe that an neck just above the ground, let it stand until the 
improvement in the raising of wheat, and J will add | time that the wheat headed, and the fly began to 
all other grains as well as Indian corn, is only to be | make his appearance in the hills on the wheat, then 
| effected by superior skill in managing our manures, | took up the bottle and carefully examined the same, 
It is true this must be connected with suitable man- | When the insect was to be seen in all his stages, the 
| agement in ploughing harrowing &c. But there is | Worm, the bug not fledged and the fly ready to fly 
/no method of cultivation in my opinion which will | ff Since that time, with the use of a good mi- 
| be attended with complete success until we better | croscope, I have made such observations as fully 
| understand the nature and uses of manures. When | prove to my satisfaction that the cause is as follows, 
| we shall obtain a proper knowledge of this subject, The fly has a bill like the screw of a gimblet, with 
| I have no doubt that we may as well raise 40 or 50 | Which he makes an incision through the husk over 
| bushels of wheat to the acre, and be more certain | the kernel, then fetches up the hind parts, drops its 
of a crop than we now are of 25 bushels with our wings and deposits the egg, as plainly seen by a 
| best cultivation, abating only the greater risks of | 800d magnifier—after the wheat is sown the egg 
the grain’s lodging where the growth is very luxu- | becomes a worm about the size of a small skipper, 
riant. Indian corn will probably rise to 150 bush- | the worm preys on the roots, and there being veins 
els to the acre, and that with little more or any ex- | leading from the stock to every kernel in the heads 
pense than we now bestow upon a crop yielding | wherever they are cut off, so as to prevent the flow 
70 or 80. ‘of the sap before the kernel is come to its full 
In conclusion, I will say to the Editor of the | growth, the flour turns to smut, I think this must 
New York Cultivator, that, limited as my means of | be a proof, as you will often see sound and smutty 
improvement are, I will gladly contribute my mite | kernels on the same head. It often smuts in the 
| in the way of trying experiments for the increase | bloom, which has the same effect on the kernel. 








| of knowledge in Agriculture, and shallever be hap-| Having now given the cause, in my opinion, | 
“py to render him, or the public any service in my | Will give a remedy which I and many of my neigh- 
power in regard to this subject. J.H.J. | bors know to be certain, and if every corn grower 


would but faithfully practice it there would be bu; 
little or no complaint, and J think the fly might be 
For the Maine Farmer. | nearly exterminated. For nearly twenty years I 
The Cause of Smut in Wheat | have not, I think, had one quart of smut in the 


Peru, Jan. 1835. 


} 
} 
} 
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and the Remedy. 

Mr. Hotmes:—About twenty years since or 
more, when I first came to reside in this County, 
soon after which commenced the cold season that 
almost universally cut off all the crops of Indian 
corn and other vegetables, I was fully convinced 
that wheat must be the grain we must depend upon 
principally for our bread stnff. It appeared to do 
well on our soil, but was generally very smutty. This 
led me to enquire into the cause, in order to know 
how to apply a remedy. I examined several wri- 
ters on the subject both European and American, 
none of which gave much satisfaction, except Var- 
lou, an English writer, in his New System of Hus- 
bandry, who was of opinion it must be an insect, a 








bout $10 per cwt.— Westfield Journal. 





small worm which eat the goots and prevented the 


whole time. 

Many remedies have been tried, but I have tried 
but two, either of which answers the purpose,— 
lime or ashes. 

If lime, wash your seed Alcan ina tub, skim off 
all the blighted kernels, give it to the horses or 
swine, drain off the water, then put the seed into a 
box or tub, but they ought not to be so tight but 
the water will leak out should any remain in the 
seed—then to every bushel of seed add three quarts 
of good slacked lime, in such proportions as when 
stirred up together the lime will adhere to the 
wheat, let it lay forty-eight hours at least, and ion- 
ger if convenient before sowing, but be mindful to 
shovel it over two or three times a day while steam- 
ing to prevent it from heating. 
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If ashes are used, wash and skim as before, Then 
lay your seed on a tight floor, spread it about two 
inches thick, then scatter over it a laying of good 
strong ashes, about six ‘quarts to a bushel of seed, 
so continue to Jay it down until your seed is finish- 
ed, then shovel it up together in a heap, and man- 
age it the same as lime. Be particular in shovel- 
ing it over, to see every part comes in contact with 
ashes, which may be done should there be any that 
does not, by wetting it and sprinkfing on a few 
more ashes. The lime and ashes must be good or 
you must add the more. I have generally used 
aslies, as lime could not be so well procured. 

‘The strength of the lime or ashes penetrates thro’ 
the hull of the wheat and kills the egg that produ- 
ces the worm, and injures wheat but little if any, 
even if the hull rubs off easy it will grow, although 
it may kill a quart or two in a bushel, that can be 
no object worth looking at. I believe it would 
well pay for the trouble if no more, as it helps veg- 
etation ; the grain comes up stronger and looks of 
a good healthy color. A Somerset Farmer. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
Canada Thistles. | 


Mr. L. Tucker—It is with some degree of re-| 
\uctance that I thus appear in public; but as one | 
feeling for the welfare of iny country and the pros- | 
perity of agricultural pursuits, I am induced to 
state to my brother farmers the success I have had 
in destroying that noxious weed, the Canada This- 
tle. It is a lamentable fact, that a great portion of) 
the farmers, (at least those in this vicinity,) whose | 
farms are infested with this troublesome weed, | 
scarcely ever try to destroy them, or even keep 
them from going to seed, but let them stand until 
they ripen, when the seed takes its erial flight, to | 
spread extensively in all sections of the country. It 
is a tormidable enemy, and the alarm should be 
sounded. The Hon. Dan Braglley has given us in 
Gen. Far. vol. 5, No. 2, an excellent dissertation on 
this subject, which well merits the attention of all 
who have this foe to combat. 

But to my subject. I have practiced mowing | 
the thistles every month successively during the | 
summer for three years. I have found this to be | 
the most effectual method I have tried. Continual | 
cutting will prevent the seeds from reaching matu- | 
rity ; and the same operation will in time destroy 
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| application to the Legislature for the of a law 
‘forbiddin any owner or occupant of land to suffer 
a bed of thistles to go to seed under a suitable pen- 
alty. With such a legal enactment there would be 
hopes of extirpating this noxious weed, H. 8. 





From the New York Cultivator. 


| Improved Cheese Shelves. 
{ 


| Cultivator, under the head of “ Jm cheese 
shelves,” I noticed the description of Mr. Blurton’s 
Machine for turning cheese, and resolved to test the 
utility of his plan by actual experiment, and accor- 
dingly constructed a machine upon that principle, 
but instead of twelve we used but seven shelves of 
sufficient length to accommodate three cheeses each, 
and framed into the heads of the frame at a proper 
distance from each other to admit the hand be- 
tween the cheese and the shelf next above it, for the 
purpose of rubbing them, (say three inches more 
than the thickness of the cheeses.) This frame 


to 170 lbs. each, and being placed on the shelves so 
that they will as nearly balance each other as pos- 
sible. The whole are turned by one man in as lit- 
tle time, and with less exertion than is required to 
turn one cheese of the former size, in the usual 
method of taking them off the shelves to turn them. 
We found it necessary for large soft cheeses to have 





J. Bust, Esq. Sir—In the September No. of the | 


when filled, holds 18 cheeses, weighing from 100 | 


)remain an object of interest. On entering the vil- 


lage which, consists principally of houses and stores 
connected with the foundery, and the long build- 
ings used asa salt manufactory, you turn up 4 
road which follows the streams to the Iron works, 
which are situated about half a mile from the main 
road. ‘This street is very picturesque, being Me- 
Adamised with fragments of iron ore and cinders 
from the foundry, and red sadstone from the ledge 
which forms a wall about twenty feet high follow- 
ing the road on the left. On the right, the stream 
glides along nearly on a level with the road, cross- 
ed at intervals by plank bridges leading to the Trish 
cabins, which line the foot of the steep bank lead- 
ing down to the water on the opposite side. The 
factory in perspective with its antique roofs and 
gateway, the little log cabins piled one above anoth- 
er in the sides of the steep bank below and around 
it, the children running from one to the other on 
the trunk of fallen trees, and above all the sign of 
—, , Tailor, which occupied the lower half of 
the only window of a six foot cabin, just pereepti- 
ble above the edge of the stream forcibly reminded 
us of the description of some feudal chieftain’s res- 
idence in the dark ages, surrounded by the habita- 
tions of his clan. The facilities of one of the best 
water privileges in the State, located within half a 
mile of tide water—an unbounded supply of excel- 
lent wood, and various other advantages, induced a 
number of enterprising men to conimence these ex- 
tensive works which could not have cost less than 








| 





semi-circular bearers made to fit about one sixth $200,000. The principle object was the manufae- 
part of the circumference of the cheese, which are | ture of serap iron, of which as every one inay not 
singly laid in and allowed to to remain between the have seen the process, we will give a short descrip- 
cheeses and the “ bars” that support them while tur- | tion, This iron consists of the small bits which are 
ning, which effectually prevents them from flatten- | collected as unfit for use and sent to the foundery ; 
ing or breaking on the side exposed to the pressure, | Jarge quantities are annually transported from Eng- 
while in the act of turning. We have used this) Jand to be manufactured in this country.—The 
machine since the middle of last September. and it | scrap is first sorted ; such as are fit to be worked by 
succeeds to our entire satisfaction, and have since | smiths are laid by for that purpose ; the better kine 
made more on the same plan. It is our opinion, | of cast iron is reserved for casting, and the large 
(although we have not had opportunity to test its! pieces of wrought iron which fare unfit for other 
utility in the heat of summer,) that upon this plan, | purposes, are broken up and placed in moulds with 
cheeses of any size, however soft, may be turned at | other small bits, consisting of old nails, and every 





any season of the year, with as little injury as in any ‘thing which can come under the denomination of 


manner with which we are acquainted. ‘The prin- | jron, These moulds are made in the form ofa bee 
cipal advantages which attend the use of this ma- | hive with the top off, except that they are not one 
chine are, a great abridgment of labor in turning | third as large. The labor of filling these moulds is 
cheese, which in large dairies, as now practiced, is | performed principally by boys; when the mould is 
very considerable and fatiguing ; also that of hav- | full, by raising up the sides, the iron is left im a 
ing every day, dry shelves to turn the cheeses upon, | small square pyramid on the bottom board ; this is 
as the side of the shelves on which the cheeses drop, | placed in a large furnace when a sufficient number 
have in the former position of the frame, been a-| are accumulated. They are then submitted to a 
hove the cheeses, and exposed to a current of air, | violent heat about three hours when they are sufti- 


Hr sari Loe ° . , « . 
for 24 hours previous, which ina great measurs | ciently melted to work, all the dross having ran off 
prevents mould, and the necessity of rubbing the | at the side of the furnace. Then comes the tug of 


| 


the plant from the root. The next season after I cheeses ; anda room filled with these machines, | war; a sturdy Vulcan seizes the glowing mass in 
begun cutting them once a month, there was not will hold much more cheese than it will on shelves the furnace with a pair of tongs, and surging it for- 
more than half as many, and they have so dimin- | * the sides, or on counters, As the expense of a) ward places it before a huge pair of iron rollers 
ished that there is only now and then a scattering single machine, or frame, is trifling, 1 would rec- | which are grooved at one end large enough to re- 


P : 5 
plant left, which by another season will be wholly 
exterminated. : 


The spot which contained about one fourth of | 
an acre, now affords good pasture which before | 


was unproductive of any thing else but the detesta- 
ble weed. But while Iam indulging the thought 
of getting rid of an evil of such magnitude, I must 
confess that these sensations are sometimes over- 


powered by the opposite thought, that they may | 


again reappear: and I should not be much surpris- 


ed to see them springing up in every part of the. 
farm and throughout the country. What else can | 
I expect, when so many are sleeping, as it were, | 
over this subject, and when there are so many who | 


take no interest in their expulsion? Farmers, we 
must be united, In vain will a prudent, careful 
vigilant farmer regularly cut down the thistles on 
his own plantation, if his neighbor suffers the beds 
of thistles to flourish and go to seed on his adjoin- 
ing ground. Hence we see the necessity of a “ n- 
niformity and concert of action.” If farmers wouk 
adopt the easy method of mowing down their this- 


tles as often as they grow high enough to mow, | ture, and cleared for some distance to the South of 


they would arrest their progress, 
tirpate the alarming pestilence. 
The object of this communication, therefore, is 
to endeavor to arouse the attention of farmers to 
this subject, and more especially those in this viein- 
ity, who will not be consulted verbally, and who 
will not be induced to believe that the evil mav be 
remedied. A legislative enactment perhaps, would 
be the most effectual measure that could be taken 
to arouse such from their state of lethargy. Some- 
thing has been said heretofore relative to making 


| ommend the trial of them to dairymen who are dis- 
| posed to try experiments, 
Yours, respectfully, 
EPHRAIM PERKINS, Jr. 
| South Trenton, Dec. 22d, 1534. 
|} P.S. For further descriptions, see No. 7 of the 
Cultivator. E.P. Jr. 


} 
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From the Haneock Advertiser. 

| 4 short account of the aspect of the country “ Down 
East,” from Elisworth to the Jumping Off-place— 
with a sketch of the Mineralogy of Washington 
county. (CONTINUED.) 


_ Pembroke is a town which has recently sprung 
up in the wilderness, and owes its origin principal- 
| ly to the extensive iron and salt works which have 
been erected there. This place is six miles from 
_Dennysville and at the first view appears much 
| larger than it really is, the land being of a level na- 


| part of the country. The growth of the soil is prin- 
| cipally spruce & small pines, intermixed with hard- 


_wood and hemlock ; the land appears to be of good 
quality but is chiefly valuable for the wood, which 


| found a inarket at the manufactories. Pembroke is 
| Separated into two small villages, about a mile apart ; 


| cieve the mass, gradually decreasing until they be- 
/come quite small at the other. The iron is then 
| passed through these grooves as quickly as possible, 
‘from one end to the other, being fairly crushed into 
a mass about five feet long and four or five inches 
square. ‘This process is repgated until the furnace 
is cleared; they are then put into an oven and sub- 
jected for a long time to a moderate heat, when suf- 
.iciently baked they are passed through differen s\- 
zed rollers, and converted into the various shapes 
|in which iron is used. The force of these rollers is 
astonishing ; we observed one in the factory which 
| had been broken in two by the pressure, it was thir- 
| teen inches thick, and four feet long, made of sol- 
id iron. 

The principle curiosity of these works, is the im- 
|mense iron wheel which moves the machinery. 
| The shaft of this wheel, which is of iron, is said to 
| weigh twenty tons. This was broken about eight 
' months since, which was the principle cause of the 
| suspension of the works, The shatt is ebout eigh- 
‘teen feet long ard two feet thick; it lays horizon- 
tally, long arms extending from it every four feet 


} 


and ultimately ex- | the road, which -produces quite a prospect for this | supporting a covering of sheet iron; this forme a 


barrel twenty feet in diameter, and about sixteen 
| feet through, with a shaft in the centre from which 
twenty or thirty long arms radiate to support it. 
iron about one foot apart, Which form buckets for 
| 
the wheel from the floom leading from the pond 
above, through the top of the building. ‘This forces 


br Eastern part contains the Iron and Salt works, | the wheel down and passes off underneath giving 


which, although they have ceased operations, still | motion to the whole machinery. 


| Across the surface ogphis wheel is placed strips of 


the reception of the water, as it falls on the top ot 


; 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


Bill for a Stock & Pattern Farm. 

Mr. Houmes :—I send you the Report of the 
Committee of our Legisiature on Agriculture, ac- 
companying the Resolve to establish a Stock and 
Pattern Farm in this State, for publication, because 
I think the facts and reasoning both of the petition- 
er and committee are just and will do good if pub- 
lished. But, Sir, I feel that I am, and with me all 
the agriculturists in this State are in some degree 
disfranchised ; and have no right to the least favor, 
benefits or blessings from this Legislature, and in- 
deed have had very little from all others since we 
were a State, except one. There has been ones 
that gave to agricultural Societies for five years, a 
liberal sum, but what have we to expect, when the 
five years shall expire? ‘The following statements 
of a bill for the especial benefit of farmers before the 
legislature will inform us. The bill for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Internal Improvements has 
met with much opposition, and if it passes at all I 
fear will not pass in good faith, and consequently 
little or no good will be done by it. 1 cannot be 
persuaded that there is any person, even in our 
Legislature, but what must be believe that a well 
directed board of Internal Improvement must be 
of great benefit to the yeomen of the state—to the 
farm owners—to the seven eights of the population 
mentioned in th ‘report referred to above. I have 
serious fears that nothing will ever be effected by 
that bill. The next that I shall mention, having a 
bearing on agriculture is a resolve for the purchase 
of a number of copies of the Northern Shepherd, a 
little book, to be sent to each town. The whole 
cost would have been 150 dollars, and that was too 
much for Agriculture. Its passage was finally re- 
fused, but to the honor of the House it passed that, 
but the Senate non-coneured and the House reced- 
ed. Then came up the Resc!ve which I send you 
for publication, which Mr. Humphrey of Gray mo- 
ved to be postponed until the year 1900.—The first 
Wednesday in the year 1900!! So it is sixtyfive 
years before we are to have any better usage. 
Strange as it may seem, this move passed. 

Now, Mr. Editor, my story is a short one, all the 
farmers are virtually disfranchised for 65 years at 
least. Disfranchised did I say? Would it were 
80.—F or we now pay 7-8 of all, even for that legis- 
lature, staying and doing something or nothing un- 
til even one of its members complained that it be- 
gan to “Smell of Eternity.” In all my voting in 
future I am determined to know what the opinions 
of the man I vote for are on the subject of Agricul- 
ture and its encouragement by law, together with 
Internal Improvements and the mechanic arts. I 
rejoice to see literature flourish to a proper degree. 
I rejoice to see the Insane provided for. Farmers, 
we have waited until the last and it seems that we 
are to be “ hewers of wood and drawers of water” 
for sixty five years, and then we know not what. 
I call upon you brother farmers to devise ways and 
means to remedy the above justly complained of 
evils. I call upon you mechanics to awake upon 
this subject. The ballot boxes will do it. Let the 
question be, does the candidate wish for the promo- 
uon of agriculture and the useful arts. 

March 20, 1835. A Farmer. 

The committee to whom was referred the Peti- 
tion of Sanford Howard, praying for legislative aid, 
to enable him to form a Gundeay. to be called the 
pcg peer bi Nee oa til 
submit the following . euinaeimned 

EPORT. 


It is the opinion of your Committee that Agricul- 
ture should be considered as holding the first rank 
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in the scale of importance among Arts and Seien- 
ces ; inasmuch as it is not only the basis of all oth- 
ers, but employs seven eighths of the lation of 
almost every civilized community, and is absolute- 
ly indispensable to national prosperity. 

It will be concluded that it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to protect and foster every mterest, asd 
that there is no portion of the community more en- 
titled to protection, than the tillers of the soil. 

“ When a storm arises in the horizon and danger 
awaits us from abroad, or when enraged ambition 
at home, drives the passions of men to madness and 
all its excesses, it isin the farming interest of the 
country that you find the steady hand that holds the 
balance of political power, and by its strong arm 
repels the foe, or by its electoral voiee, annihilates 
the unjust hopes ot the aspiring ambition of prof- 
ligate petitioners.” 

Who are they who have contributed so freely to 
expenditures for the purpose of —e the 
the Literary Institutions of our State? Mainly the 
farmers, the yeomen of the land. And is it then 
unfair to ask, what has been done by the Legisla- 
ture, for a class of citizens, who have been taxed so 
largely for the benefit of other professions ? 

he Committee would present the folowing ex- 
tracts from a paper laid before them by Mr. How- 
ard, designed to show a general outline of the plan 
and course of management of the establishment pro- 
posed in his petition. 

“Tn agriculture, that is strictly speaking, the cul- 
tivation of the earth, we @&€sign pursuing the most 
approved course of operations on all subjects, when 
the best course has not been discovered, we intend 
to find it, by scientific and well conducted experi- 
ments. We intend to procure the choicest varie- 
ties of such plants as would be most profitable for 
this part of the country, and to cultivate them in 
the best manner. We intend to ascertain, by the 
aid of chemistry, the proper adaptation of plants to 
soils, and ede proper modes of applying the 
various manures to plants and soils, and the cause of 
their effects. "This we expect to do, first, by a chem- 
ical analysis of the plant, by which its component 
parts, and the substances required for its growth 
and perfection is discovered. Second, by an anal- 
ysis of the soil, by which we ascertin whether it 
contains the proper food for the plant we wish to 
put into it, or whether any, and what substances 
may be wanting to constitute the growth of such 
plant, so that we may know what to apply as ma- 
nure. This analysis would also determine wheth- 
er there were any substances in the soil which 
would be deleterious to the plant whose food or 
component parts had been discovered.” 

“ 34. In relation to animals, we calculate to 
adopt and encou the use of such species and 
varieties as should be best adapted for their respec- 
tive uses. Of horses, such breeds as are best cal- 
culated for travel, for heavy draught, and for the 
common purposes of the farmer. Of neat cattle, 
such as are best fitted for our soil, climate, and gen- 
eral purposes,—having in view, the properties of 
beef, labor, and milk. Of sheep, such as produce the 
several qualities of wool required in manufactures, 
and which would, by their flesh and fleece, afford 
most profit to their owners. Of swine, those 
breeds from which pork can be made with the 
least expense. We should expect to show, on 
physiological, anatomical, and mechanical princi- 
ples, what particular struetere or organization, is 

uired to adapt ahimals to particular uses. If an 
animal is required for heavy draught and to endure 


_gevere service, we intend to show theoretically, what 


must be the peculiar conformation of parts to fit 
him for his p'ice. If one is wanted for lighter 
draught and quicker motion, we shall show where- 
in there should be a difference of structure, temper, 
&c. to best adapt him to sucha station. These 
principles should be followed out with all animals 
and for all purposes. And should the funds of the 
establishment be sufficiently large to warrant it, we 
intend to investigate the subject of diseases of ani- 
mals, and ascertain the best modes of cure. Upon 
this subject farmers generally need information, 
and many valuable animals are annually lost in con- 


uence. 
ey) “In relation to horticulture, as is stated in 
the petition, we intend practicing those branches, 
and those only, which include culture of the 
most prere varieties of fruits and vegetables suit- 
able for our climate. 





4th, In the experimental department, we desi 
showing by carefully conducted experinents the 


relative value of different plants and vegetables for 
feeding animals, and also the relative cost of pro- 
ducing the same. On this subject, some informa- 
tion on which we ean with confidence rely, is much, 
needed by the farmer. He does not now know with 
what kind of food he can produce a given uantity 
of beef or pork with the least expense. The im- 
portance of knowing this before he can prosecute 
the business to the best advantage, must be obvious 
to every one. It is a point that can be ascertained, 
though it will require considerable care and expen- 
se to make the experiment so as to be able to draw 
correct conclusions, 

“ We design also to prove by experiments, what 
rotation of crops may be most advantageously ad- 
opted on different soils. We would illustrate this 
in the folowing manner. It is laid down as an in- 
fallible rale, that every plant or vegetable imbibes 
from the earth and from the atmosphere duriug its 
growth, substances peculiar to iteclf Hence we see 
that a soil may contain the food of one kind of 
plants and not that of others. One crop exhausts 
the soil of that substance or principle which enters 
into its composition, or which it requires as food, 
but may fit it for a different species of plants, that 
would of course, feed on somewhat different sub- 
stances. We wish to find what crops may best fo|- 
low each other, in order that we may obtain the 
greatest benefits from all the properties contained 
_ the soil, and in the manures which are appli- 
ed. 

“ As to buildings, fences, implements, &c. such 
should be had as would be best suited for the pur- 
poses to which they are appropriated, having re- 
gard to order, convenience, and economy ; and such 
as might be regarded as models for the benefit of 
others. It is further designed to make the estal)- 
lishment a sort of general repository, for the most 
valuable seeds, plants, implements of husbandry, 
and animals, where they might always be obtained 
by purchasers. 

Your Committee believe that the time has arrived, 
when the attention of the people of this State, 
should be turned to agriculture, as the only perma- 
nent means of support. We must derive our nour- 
ishmest from our “ mother earth,” we must begin 
to call into action, the latent energies of her soil. 

“Tt is on this, and this alone, we must depend. 
It is in vain to point to our forests of lumber—they 
are rapidly disappearing, and the hour is fast ap- 
proaching, as sure as the footsteps of time, when 
another a will rise up and curse the prod- 
igality of their fathers, for the havoc they have made 
in the wilderness. It is in vain to point to our wa- 
terfalls, while the land lies neglected and barren— 
and it is useless to refer to political parties, for 
strength and durability of our Institutions—they are 
as fickle,as changing, and as baseless as the clouds of 
an April sky. Upon none ofthose ought any de- 
— to be placed,—but, upon knowledge, pub- 

ic virtue, and a healthy, vigorous, active and stable 

agriculture, based upon the possession of the soil it- 
self, nourished by the soil itself, cultivated as it 
should be according to the suggestions of a pure and 
enlightened mind, we must look asthe rock upon 
which all that is near and dear to us is founded, and 
as the source of our safety, our happiness, and our 
greatness,” 

“The agriculture of a country affords the best 
evidence of its prosperity. Whether we compare 
kingdoms, states, counties, districts or farms, the 
conition of this branch of labor, which they sever- 
ally exhibit, is a sure index, not only of its peeuni- 
ary, but of its moral conditition. It is no less an 
axiom founded in truth, that ve prospers 
or languishes, in propogtion to the science or skill 
of the men who manage its labors. It is not the 
natural fertility of the soil, so much as the intelli- 
gence and industry of these who till it, which gives 
to husbandry its interests and its rewards. The 
man who devotes the energies ofa highly cultivated 
mind to this primitive & all important branch of la- 
bor, is a publie benefactor. Cincinnatus did more 
to immortalize his name, and to command our ap- 
plause, by his love of rural labors, than by his mul- 
itary exploits. Washington, amid all the glories 
that irradiated his brow, sought his highest pleas- 
ures in the business and retirement of a farm.” 

« Despotism will never flourish in an American 
soil, through the ignorance, and we may say, con- 
sequent depravity of its cultivators.” 

«It should be the policy of Government, there- 
fore, which watches over the interest ofall to infuse 
jnto the labors of husbandry, all the lights jof sci- 
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pose of the same at pleasure ; and generally to have | ter sup ly of hay, is more prejudicial to his sheep, 
a enjoy all the powers and privileges necessary | when t dang og over the fields, and to his own 


ence and knowledge, to take care to expand and el- 
evate the minds of those who are to give it efficien- 
cy of character, and to call forth skill and industry 
by proffered rewards. With us these considera- 
tions possess peculiar force, Our population and 
business are emphatically icultural, and eve 
aid which is extended to this class, benefits, indi- 
rectly, every portion of the community. Agricul- 
ture constitutes the thousand rills, which swelling 
and traversing every portion of our country, pro- 
pel the spindle, and the hammer, of the citizen and 
the manufacturer, and finally by their union, make 
up the mighty stream of commerce which unceas- 
ingly flows into the Atlantic.” 

That our agriculture is susceptible of improve- 
ment, that the products of its labors may be doubled, 
nay, quadrupled, must be apparent to those who 
have compared our iota with that of some 
European countries, or who have contrasted at 
home, the well cultivated district or farm, with 


those which are badly ye os How is this de- 
sired improvement to be effected? By diffusing 
useful knowledge and the means of improvement 
among our farmers.” : 

Your Committee recall to recollection the muni- 
ficent benefactions of the Legislature, to advance the 
literary character of our State, and the fact that 
very little has been done, legislatively, to improve 
our agriculture, which employs seven eighths of 
our population, can only be ascribed to the fact, 
that little has been asked for, or thought of. Our 
public seminaries for literary instruction, are nu- 
merous and respectable. ‘They meet the eye in al- 
most every village. But where is the h taught 
to help the hands, in the business which creates 
wealth 2? and which is the grand source of individ- 
ual and national prosperity and happiness? Our 
literary and professional schools have been reared 
up and sustained by the expenditure of many thou- 
sands of dollars from the public treasury. It will 
not, however, be denied, that the benefits they dis- 
pense are altogether partial,—that the rank and file 
of society, destined by Heaven, to become the con- 
servators of civil liberty, are virtually denied a par- 
ticipation in the science and knowledge—in the 
means of improvement and of happiness, which 
they are calculated to dispose. And we hazard 
not the fear of contradiction in assuming, that if a 
moiety of public moneys, which have been appro- 
priated to literary schools, had been judicionsly ex- 
pended, in rendering science subservient to the arts, 
and in diffusing the higher branches among the la- 
boring classes, the public benefits from the appro- 
priation, would have been far greater than they are 
at the present day.” 

Your Committee believe that such an establish- 
ment as is proposed in the petition which they have 
had under consideration, is really necessary to car 
ry into full effect the aid now offered by this State 
to Agricultural Societies, as it would afford a very 
favourable point to which those Societies might 
send by delegates or agents, for the purpose of pro- 
curing any animals, plants, seeds, or implements, 
which it might be desirable to introduce into their 
respective districts. It would also in their opinion 
be an excellent institution to which the youth of 
our State, might go to make themselves acquainted 
with the principles and practices of Agriculture, 
and the subjects connected therewith, and there- 
fore report the Bill which is herewith submitted. 

JESSE SMART, Per Order. 


“In Act to incorporate the Maine Stock and Pattern 
Farm Company. 

Ssction l. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Legislature assembled, 
That Sanford Howard, his associates, successors 
and assigns, be and they hereby are created a body 
corporate by the name of the Maine Stock and Pat- 
tern arm Company ; with power, by that name to 
sue and defend in any Court of Record or in any 
other place; have and use a common seal ; ordain, 
establish and put in execution, such by-laws, ordi- 
nances and regulations, as to them may appear 
necessary and convenient for the government of 
said Corporation, and the prudent management of 
their affairs, provided the same be not repugnant 
to the laws of this State ; take and hold estate, real 
and personal, not exceeding twenty thousand dol- 
lars, ber ag shall be yay exclusively for the pur- 
pose of improving the science of agriculture, hor- 
tculture, the ieee and management of domestic 
animals, and the manufacturing and mechanic arts, 
connected therewith, with power to lease or dis- 





to carry into full effect the objects contemplated by 
this act of incorporation. 

Sect. 2, Beit enacted, That the capital 
stock of said corporation shall be divided into as 
many shares as shall be provided by the by-laws ; 
and the number of votes to which each holder 
shalkbe entitled at all meetings of said stockholders, 
shall be according to the number of shares he shall 
hold, in the following proportions, that is to say ; 
for one share, one vote, and every two shares above 
one, shall give a right to one vote more, provided 
no one member shall have more than thirty votes. 

Secr. 3. Be it further enacted, That whenever 
said Corporation shall have raised and actually paid 
into its Treasury, for the purpose of ,this Act, the 
sum of at Seust five thousand dollars, or be possess- 
ed of property to that amount, the Treasurer of this 
State ind on satisfactory evidence being produced 
to him of that fact, pay from any moneys in his 
hands belonging to the State, a like sum of five 
thousand dollars to the Treasurer of said Corpora- 
tion, and the State shall thereupon be considered a 


member ot said Corporation and recieve a certifi- | ; 


catae of the number of shares to which it is entitled 
by the payment of said said sum: and the Treasu- 
rer of State shail, unless some other individual 
should be designated from time to time by the Leg- 
islature, for that purpose, represent the shares own- 
ed by said State, at all meetings of the Corporation, 
and may give as many votes as the State has shares, 
notwithstanding the provisions contained in the 
second section of this Act. 

Sect. 4. Be it further enacted, That said Cor- 
poration shall cause to be made out and certified, 
annually on the second Wednesday of January, to 
the Treasurer of State, whose duty it shall be forth. 
with to communicate the same to the Legislature, a 
detailed report of the doings of said Corporation, 
the improvements made or proposed to be made in 
any of the objects which this incorporation designs 
to attain, with a minute statement of its receipts and 
expenditures and of the condition of its funds, 

Sect. 5. Be it further enacted, That Sanford 
Howard may eall the first meeting of said Corpora- 
tion at the State House in Augusta, at such time as 
he may appoint, by giving three weeks previous 
notice thereof in all the newspapers printed in Au- 


gusta. 


_ From the New York Cultivator. 
Wintering Sheep. 


In December flocks of sheep require a little of 
our time and attention; if these are bestowed with 
subsequent ordinary care, sheep will commonly 
pass through the winter with trifling loss and much 
to our advantage. For want of attention in the 
commencement of winter I have seen large flocks 
nearly lost during its course, which might have 
been saved with a little previous care. But when 
it did occur you could not convince their owners 
that it was their bad management, as they had made 
up their minds to impute it solely to their bad luck. 
It is always the best policy for the farmer to have 
his sheep in good condition when they begin the 
winter, and then they are sure to go well through 
it. If however they are permitted to enter it poor 
and light—good provender and a regular supply of 
it, which is the best that can then be done, although 
it may save the lives of some, will not carry them 

rosperously through it. The foundation of our 
oss of sheep in winter is laid during the sea- 
son of pasturing, for the experienee of every far- 
mer will teach him that only give them enough 
to eat during the summer, the natural effect will 
that they will put on flesh; and a sheep in good 
condition is easily and safely wintered, whilst it is 
a most difficult job to carry a poor sheep safe 
through the winter. It is wrong to permit them to 
ramble over the fields later than about the first of 
December, because at that time there is little nutri- 
ment in the scanty he on which they feed, 
and the blades of better remain on the 
stem to protect it ing the frosts and winds of 
winter, and prepare it for an early and vigorous 
growth in the spring; besides as the supply to the 
animal is small, and innutritious, there is great dan- 
ger that there will be a falling off in its flesh, which 
it can illy spare, and which to its subsequent exist- 
ence it is so necessary it should now retain. I have 
frequently oe that an open December, which 
is often wished for by the farmer to save his win- 








interest, he is generally aware of. It would 
certainly comport more with real economy, if he 
were to bring up his sheep by the 10th, or at far- 
thest the 15th of this month, into winter quarters, 
even if the weather should remain warm and the 
ground uncovered ; for if they loose flesh at this 
time, they cannot regain it until spring, and the 
mortalitywhich sometimes costs almost entire flocks 
is imputable in a measure to this cause. 

Sheep in winter should have sheds ; the preser- 
vation of their health requires this indulgence, and 
nature prompts to it. Let me ask, if they have the 
choice, do they remain in the open air in a storm ? 
No, they as instinctively run to their covering us 
a man does to his house, and if they do not require 
it quite as much, they appear quite as well for the 
shelter. For a flock of poor sheep a protection 
from the weather is all important. Those in good 
condition do not as much want it, as they have a 
better coat both of flesh and wool ; but for them it 
is likewise useful, and a farmer will not omit 
to give all the requisite shelter. In those countries 
in Europe which grow large quantities of the finest 
wool, they find it indispensable to the attainment of 
their object, that is fine wool, that their sheep are 
sheltered from storms both summer and winter, 
and wy | have made their arrangements according- 
ly, for they herd them every night and narrowly 
watch the indications of the weather during the 
day. ‘They say that rain and snow give a hardness 
and coarseness to the wool which they can obviate 
by a sufficiency of shelter. But to our subject; as 
soon as sheep are brought in to the yard for winter 
the different kinds of lambs,'ewes and wethers 
should be carefully separated and kept apart. It is 
important that those in one yard should be as near- 
ly of a size as practicable ; for by being so, there are 
no strong ones among them, to drive the weaker 
from their provender. All will then feed alike and 
do well. The flocks ought likewise to be as small 
as we can conveniently make them. It is an inva- 
riable rule that a small flock dees much better than 
a large one, even if both according to their number 
are fed equally well. Ifthe flocks in each yard ean 
be reduced to between fifty and one hundrd, so 
much the better ; and it is a great desideratum to 
make them as few as fifty if it can in any way be 
effected. It is also necessary to have a separate 
yard for qd and poor sheep, and if there are any in 
the flock that do net subsequently do well they 
should be removed into what is commonly called 
the hospital. ‘These hospital sheep, by being few 
in number, having a good warm sbed, a sheaf of 
oats, or a few screenings from under the fanning 
mill, once a day, will soon begin to improve. j 
have had my hospital sheep in a better condition 
with this care by spring than any other flock, and 
I must say that for the last three seasons, my sheep 
were in better condition when I turned them out 
of my yards in the spring, than when I put them 
there in the beginning of winter. Sheep eught to 
be rather sparingly than sumptuously fed, three 
times a day, and out of racks, to prevent them from 
running over and trampling on the hay. As soon 
as one is seen in any of the flocks to become thin, 
it ought to be removed at once into the hospital 
where it will be better fed. If you neglect to do 
this it will soon be too late, and you will suffer lose; 
for a sheep once reduced to a certain point cannot 
be recovered. It is of service to give a feeding of 
straw, or pine tops, if you please ; for it invigorates 
their health and makes a change in their food. 
They ought all to be daily watered, and if your hay 
has not been salted, to have a lick of salt occasion- 
ally. The opinion that sheep do not want water is 
erroneous ; repeated observation has convinced me 
that it is almost as indispensable to their welfare as 
their food, and the sooner farmers get rid of thie 
notion the better for both their interests and under- 
standing. I have tried the experiment of keeping 
sheep without water in conformity with this im- 
proper custom so often and thoroughly, that I have 
come to the conclusion that the only safe rule is 
the opposite one. I could repeat the several ocea- 
sions when I have acted upon the plan for my own 
information, were it necessary, but I only add that 
the result in my hands was invariable, that is, my 
sheep grew thin, as it was, that they immediately 
improved when | adopted an opposite practice. 
With this care you will save all] your sheep ; or not 
jose more of them than you would of the same 
number of horses and cattle. They will have ne 
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disease among them. I have often thought of an | coach ; the horses, with the fore wheels were - 
observation made to me by an experienced wool- | videntially disengaged from the stage, ran a dan 
grower from whom I asked for information of the | distance together when the leaders broke loose and 
diseases of oes he answered, “ What have you | went on fora mile ortwo. Mr. Bullard, holding on 
to do with the diseases of sheep ? take care of them the railing of the coach as it turned over, swung 
and you will have no need for remedies.” This round and fell underit upon hisside. Another pas- 
observation struck me as strange at the time, but | senger upon the box was thrown several feet be- 
subsequent experience has amply confirmed it.\ yond the coach, and considerably bruised; the dri- 
And now what will the farmer gain by keeping his | ver shared a similar fate. After being extricated, 
sheep well ? In the first place, he will save his hay, | Mr. B. was heard to attribute the misfortune to a 
a fat sheep will not eat so much as a poor one ; he | drunken driver ; and afterwards added that he was 
will save all his grain—sheep in good condition do | on the point of taking the reins himself when the 
not reqire any. In the next place he will save all | horses ran. Previous to expiring, Mr. B. commu- 
his sheep—he will have more and better lambs in | nicated to those in attendance the facts above stated 
the spring, besides several ounces more of wool to |—which we have gathered from those who have 
each sheep ; and what is better than all the rest, he investigated the matter, and are ready to corroborate 
will in the end save himself loss and anxiety. The | their statement.”—Salem Observer. 

saving will at least be trom one-eighth to one-fourth 
of the value of his flock, and all this by attending | ~~~ ——_—>—_ 
to a necessary work in due season. 


The Tetter. ph a gt te PEARL AND LITERARY 

I have been troubled with this complaint on my | GAZE q o—F ublished every Saturday. Con- 
hands for perhaps thirty years. I have used rem- beep d ea ue key gets omy | hem 
edies prescribed by eminent physicians both in this | °Y od Bi k rn Folly. a ~~ y we of 
country and Europe, and have used perhaps twen- |The Miser Punished-—A Mad Actress—The Fu- 
ty applicatieas recommen in the news rs . — ——e . 
or otherwise, bat all without permanent ‘an te a gr Png Sem, = 
one instance I went so far as to cauterize the skin, HT Tu k omer “ r hai te "Albers 
but soon after the new skin had hardened, the tet- | 55." Laf eae ed reson - hy “Hillh. y The 
ter reappeared. After a violent attack of the yel- nati Fore on J M ors Me ‘Ww sitine._-Ed e 
low fever in the West Indies, all the skin of my|(. G ; THE FSCRUTO! E. Tealy. 
body peeled off—I was in hopes this would be an The Little Witt & E ditorial.—Mi " TL 1 
effectual cure, but no such thing, like Monsieur Sy Sag y “a » are “ae iblished in 
Tonson, the tetter came again. wiss Shepherd’s Song—never before published in 


I had given up all hopes of ever effecting a cure, this country. 
when I noticed some six or eight months ago, in " 
your, or some other paper, that Indian dye, or blood The Comet. 
root steeped in strong vinegar, would effect a cure.| A magnificent comet is expected to make its ap- 
The remedy being so simple, I resolved on trying | pearance during the present year. The American 
it, and found it effectual; but the blood root leav- | Almanack states that two will return to their peri- 
ing an unpleasant stain upon the hand, I too soon | helium, and also to their perigee, or points nearest 
relaxed in application,and tetter began to reappear ; | to the Earth. “ But, as from some unknown cause,” 
this brought me to the notion to apply vinegar sim- | says the editor, “ the light of these bodies seems to 
ply, and have found it to answer equally well; I | be constantly diminishing, it is doubtful whether 
have had no tetter on my hands for months past— either of the two will be visible to the naked eye, 
when the least speck appears, 1 touch it with vin- | or, indeed, without the assistance of a very power- 
egar and it is gone. |fultelescope.” But a late English paper, the Fal- 

From this experience, I recommend, therefore, mouth Packet, contains a notice of an interesting 
as a cure for the tetter, “ strong vinegar and perse- | work by Lieut. R.Morrison of the royal navy,which 
verance in application.” With a view that fellow | speaks of the comet which will be seen between 
sufferers by this annoying complaint msy be bene- | the months of May and August, as a most “ mag- 
fitted, I hope you will publish the above in your | nificent phenomenon.” Which of those mention- 
paper.—Poulson’s Daily Advertiser. ed in the American Almanack is here alluded to, is 
| not known: perhaps itis neither, Lieutenant _—. 

ita iver _rison states that it will be far more splendid than 
Stage Drivers. ithat of 1811. It is even affirmed that ft will afford 

There is hardly a class of men whose sobriety of a degree of light equal to that of the full moon— 
habits and carefulness are of more importance than | that its tail will extend over forty degree—and that 
that of stage drivers. So far as our circumscribed | when ‘the head of the comet reaches the meridian, 
vision extends in regard to this matter, the public, | its tail will sweep the horizon. It is predicted that 
around us, are happily provided in this respect ;— the electric and attractive powers of the comet will 
butit seems not to be the case in all places. A have very serious effects upon our atmosphere, in 






































| It is to be hoped that no greater irregularities or 
‘extremes in the weather, than we have had for 
| twelve months past, will visit us as attendants on 
an expected celestial visitant. Epidemic diseases, 
doubtless are produced, or affected by the atmos- 
phere ; but whether the different stute or quarters of 
the atmosphere are in any way connected with the 
revolutions of the comets, is a question not perhaps 
' so easily solved.—Boston Courrer. 


Fiom the London Morning Chronicle of Jan. 1. 
Extraordinary. 


When the properties of steam and its power were 
first ascertained it was supposed that human geni- 
us could extend no further ; still since then th cal 
our streets and houses lighted by gas,and now we 
are to have our residences warmed and our provi- 
sion dressed without the use of “ fire, flame, smoke, 
steam, gas, oil, spirit, chemical preparation, or any 
dangerous substances whatsoever.” Incredible as 
this may appear, it is no Jess true, an ingenious Ger- 
man having invented a machine by which it may 
be accomplished. It is made of brass, is about 22 
inches high, 12 inches wide and six deep, has the 
appearance of a miniature chest of drawers, and is 
‘surmounted by an inverted crescent, which is hol- 
low for the purpose of containing water. It is cal- 
led “ Wenn’s Solar Stove,” and is heated by “ele- 
mentary heat,” produced (according to the words 
of the inventor) by “separate and combined ele- 
ments.” It may be used with the greatest safety in 
ships, and in manufactories and warehouses, where, 
in consequence of the combustible nature of the 
stock, fires are prohibited. The process of heating 
is so clean and simple, that a lady with white gloves 
on may perform it without soiling them, ora child 
three years of age without injury. Yesterday its 
powers were exhibited at the West India Docks, be- 
fore Capt. Parish the Dock master, ‘I’. Shaldrake 
Esq. engineer, Beck Esq. and a number of oth- 
er gentlemen connected with the Dock Company, 
who expressed the greatest astonishment at Mr. 
Wenn’s invaluable discovery and said they consid- 
ered it would be of incalculable service to the Na- 
vy, &c. Heat was produced by invisible means in 
less than two minutes, and in three minutes ‘after- 
wards, water which had been put into the crescent, 
boiled with such force, that the window of the room 
|in which it was placed, was compelled to be opened 
‘to let the steam escape. There is a drawer in the 

machine in which a steak or chop can be cooked 

in its own gravy, but there not being one at band 
the experiment was not tried.—Three hours after it 
| had been heated, from which time nothing had been 
‘done to it, it was found to be stil! so hot that it could 
scarcely be touched with the naked hand, although 
| it had been carried from the docks to the city. We 
‘understand it is the intention of the ingenious in- 
| ventor, Who has expended all he possessed of in 
_ bringing it to periection, to exhibit it to the public 
at the Museum of Arts and Sciences in Leicester 
|" square. 




















drunken artizan may spoil the material which you | producing, inundations, earthquakes, storms, tem- | Ocean Rouiers av Ascension Istanp. One 
commit to his hands, without endangering your life pests, voleanic eruptions, and epidemic dieases. | of the most interesting phenomena that the island 
and limb in his own hands, but if either they, or | In support of the theory, he refers to the different | affords is that of the rollers ; in other words, a hea- 
his head, become unsteady by inebriety, results | appearances of this comet for the last six hundred vy swell, producing a high surf on the leeward 
may happen from this cause of the fatal and irre- | years—showing that in the comet years, these phe- | shores of the island, occurring without any appar- 
parable nature. ‘ | nomena prevailed to a considerable extent.—* Re- | ent cause, All is tranquil in the distance, the sea 
The following is a statement of the facts connect- | lying (says the author) on the correctness of our breeze scarcely ripples the surface of the water, 
ed with the melancholy circumstances which result- principle of cometary influence, we venture to pre- | when a high swelling wave is suddenly observed 
ed in the death of Mr. Bullard, of Boston, some days | dict that the summer of 1835 will be remarkable | rolling towards the island. At first it appears to 
since, as related in the Concord Freeman of last, for intense heat, which may be expected to destroy move slowly forward, tili at length it breaks on the 
week, the harvests in some parts of the world. ‘That year | outer reefs. The swell then increases, wave urges 
“The driver on taking charge of the team at Gro- | will be noted for earthquakes and volcanoes, “and | on wave, until it reaches the beach, where it bursts 
ton, was observed to be not very well capable of other similar phenomena. The end of 1835, or | with tremendous fury. The rollers now set iv and 
managing his team, which was observed by | early in 1836, may be expected to be remarkable | augment in violence, until they attain a terrifie and 
several persois, one of whom remarked on his in- | for some one or more extensive earthquakes. ‘The | awful grandeur, affording a magnificent sight to the 
capacity to drive it. It is not pretended that he | winters of 1836 or’7, will bring a frost such as has | spectator,and one which I have witnessed with 
was drunk at the time, but laboring under the stupi- | not been equalled for at least 20 years. The parts mingled emotions of terror and delight. A tuwer- 
Suing effects of intovication. After the arrival of the | of the earth which we anticipate will suffer most, | ing sea rolls forward on the island, like a vast ridge 
stage at the stoping place in Littleton, he took his are those situated to the North of Asia, and some | of waters,threatening, as it were, to envelop it ; pile 
glass of grog. Mr. Bullard, a proprietor in this line parts of the southern hemisphere, such as China, /on pile succeeds with resistless force, until, meeting 
of stages, rode on the box with him, aud had ocea- | Those parts of the earth in the vicinity of voleanoes | with the rushing offset from the shore beneath, they 


sion to rouse him from sleep twice after leaving | 





Groton. Mr. B. was still on the box with the dri- | earthquakes, because the frequent internal changes 
ver when they left Littleton; on arriving at the |} which the combustion creates, must necessarily 
summit of the hill where the accident happened, | produce a derangement of electricity. And if, 
the driver was unable to control his team, four spir- | while the comet is near the earth—overcharged 
ited horses, and they ran full speed down the hill, | with electricity, there be any internal cavity of the 
coming in contact with Mr. Powers’s(who strove in | earth deficient of that fluid, it will rush into the 
vain to give more room) six-horse loaded wagon— | earth at that spot. This we take to have been the 
striking first the fore wheels then the rigging of the | case in 1456, near Naples, when the sudden rend- 
wegon, and then the hind wheels, which upset the | ing of the earth destroyed 40,000 human beings.” 


are mie subject to the electrical phenomena of. rise like a wall, and are dashed with impetuous fury 


_on the long line of coast, producing a stunning noise. 
The beach is now manutled over with foam, the 
mighty waters sweep over the plain, and the very 
houses at George Town are shaken by the fury of 
the waves. But the principal beauty of the scene 
consists in the contiguous ridge of water, crested on 
its summit with foam and spray; for as the wind 
blows off the shore, the over-arching top of the 
wave meets resistance,and is carried, as it were back 
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against the curl of the swell ; and thus plays ele- 
yantly above it, as it rolls furiously ouward, grace- 
jul as a bending plume ; while to add still more to | 
its beauty, the sunbeains are reflected from it in all 
the varied tints of the rainbow. 





\ 
Durante Wuirewasu.—I am enabled to certify | 
the efficacy of marine salt in fixing whitewas 
made oflime. In the year 1795, when I was direc- 
tor of the naval artillery at the port of Toulon, I was 
commissioned to ascertain the utility of a method 
proposed by the master painter of that port, M. Ma- 
quilan, for a whitewashing the ships between deck, 
and likewise their holds, in a durable manner, by 
means of lime. Our report was in favor of this | 
process, which consists in saturating water in which | 
the lime is slacked with muriate of soda, (common | 
salt.) ‘The whitewash produced by it is very per- | 





manent, does not crack, nor come off on one’s hands 
or clothes. The experiment was made on wood. 
li. appears from M. St Bernade’s account, that it 
succeeded equally well on walls.—Annales des Arts 
ct Manufactures. —_— 


Watkine upon Water.—* Le Voleur” quotes a 
paragraph from a German paper, which states that 
« Swedish fisherman has made several experiments | 
with complete success, of walking upon water, | 
which he does with as much ease as upon the land, | 
hy means of slight thin shoes. These shoes are | 
made in the shape of a small canoe, and are attach- ) 
ed together, so that they can only be separated so | 
far as to ensure the power of walking with ease. 








From the Charleston Courier. 


physicians say he could not have breathed once af- 
ter he was shot. M’Lemore’s overseer (Sleigh) 
proved that his employer had been on the watch 
for Col. Myres ever since daylight, and told him 
(Sleigh) that “ if Col. Myres came to that land that 
day, he was determined to kill him.” 


Premium on Locust T'rees—The Massachusetts 
Society for promoting agriculture bave awarded 
Mr. William Clark, Jr. of this town, a premium of 
$20 as an expression of the estimation in which 
they held his exertions, in rearing a plantation of 
locust trees. The committee state that the import- 
ance of this tree can hardly be overrated, either for 
purposes of timber or fuel, and that it combines 
rapid growth with great durability. Posts of this 
wood will last half a century, or more. The rava- 
ges of the borer for a long time have laid waste this 
tree, but the insect is said now to be fast disappear- 
ing. It is easily cultivated, attains a sufficient 
growth in ten or fifteen years, and brings a great 
ree for ship timber. Some trees in this eee | 

ave within a few years been sold at sums whic 
would surprise those who have considered them 
good for nothing but shade.—.Vorthampton Gazette. 
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In Union, Mr. Miles 8S. Cobb, of Searsmont, to 
Miss Hannah Vaughan, of Union. 
In Turner, 29th ult. by Ezekiel Martin, Esq. 


Horny Murper.—We have been furnished witb | 
the following particulars of this shocking tragedy, | 
which are said to have been established betore the | 
Coroner’s inquest. 

Col. Myers.and Major John M’Lemore were 
neighbors, and their plantations adjoined. 
was no friendship between the parties, although a 
son of the former had intermarried with a daugh- | 
ter of the latter. A dispute existed between them | 
concerning 7 acres of land, to which both laid claim. | 
(ol. Myers bought the land about four years ago, | 
from Joseph Threewits for fifty dollars. M’Lemore | 
had previously offered Threewits forty seven dol- | 
lars for it—The land was valuable to Col. Myers 
only because it connected his two plantations ; and | 


| 
There | 
| 





Deaths. 





In this town, on Monday last, Mrs. Bates, wife of 


Mr. Joseph Bates, 

In Turner, widow Thankful Alden, about 52. 

In Belfast, 13th ult. Rachel, daughter of Mr. 
James Kellock, aged 18. 

In Bath, 20th ult. Miss Sarah, daughter of Mr. 
Andrew Heath, aged about 24. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, March 23. 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. 
At market 465 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Working 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


Parlour Magazine. 


| 4 weekly paper, devoted to Literature and the Fins 
Drama—the Fashions—Tales— Essays 
— Bio ical Sketches—the History of Woman— 


| Works, &e. &c.—and Embellished with superior 

Engravings— Fine Wood Cuts—Plates of the Fash- 

tons, and Music.—Price THREE DOLLARS 

per annum, in advance. 

THE PARLOUR MAGAZINE is now in the 
meridian of its popularity ; and is inspiring hopes 
without a shadow, and cloudless prospects without 
a horizon, continue to cheer it on its way, we may 
reasonably anticipate for it a long day of triumph. 

For general appearance, mechanical arrangement 
and typographical execution, it may justly assert its 
claims to rank among the most beautiful periodicals 
of the United States. 

The Literary department is contributed to by 
many of the ablest writers in the country—men 
whose names, if they would give us permission to 
| use them, would save us the trouble of circulating 
our claims on the public through the medium of a 
prospectus, 

For Selections, the literary gardens of all Amer- 
iea and half Europe are open to us; so that if we 
| fail in this particular, the fault must be only attrib- 
‘uted to our want of taste. 

The * Fashions” shall meet with all due attention. 
We have made arrangements to obtain the earliest 














Fe , aa Tame.” of Poland, to Miss Meriam B. | intelligence from London and Paris, in respect to 


the various changes, which shall be inserted as soon 
as received. 

The Partour Magazine shall be occasionally 
| embellished with beautiful engravings, upon inter- 
| esting subjects, and plates of the newest fashions, 
_ plain or colored, as circumstances will permit; be- 
Sides wooed cuts in great variety, and a piece of or- 
iginal or well selected music, at least twice a month. 

*,* Highly finished portraits of all the great Brit- 
ish and American Poets, from Chaucer downwards 
| are in preparation, and will appear in the Magazine 
from time to time with a general critique on the 
author’s works annexed to each; the head and re- 
| view of Shakespear will be forthcoming in Febru- 
| ary and Bryaut’s will follow. ‘To this paragraph 
| we would especially call the reader’s attention, as 
the undertaking is one of great interest, expense 


for this very reason M’Lemore, as he himself declar- | Oxen, 20 Cows and Calves, 185 Sheep, and 1200 | and labor.—The likenesses shall be taken from por- 


ed, was most opposed to Col. Myres having it. | 
Nothing was known of M’Lemore’s claim until last | 


Swine—about 50 Beef Cattle unsold. 
Prices. Beef Cattle—No particular variation 


traits by the best masters. 


| The Partoun Magazine is printed on super- 


Spring, when Col. M. gave one of his negroes per- | from last week—we quote the same, viz: two or royal paper, in quarto form, and stitched in a hand- 


mission to plant the land for himself, and with that | three yoke very fine something over our highest | some cover. 
view had it ditched. Then for the first time M’Le- | quotations (say 12 1-2 a 25c); prime at 33 and 34s | 


more came forward saying that the land was his, | 6d; good at 30 a 32s 6d; thin at 24 a 28s, 


aud his plan embraced it. On examination it was | 
then discovered that the corner and line trees had | 
heen cut down and even the roots dug up. It was | 
agreed, however that M’Lemore’s land should be | 
surveyed, and if his plan embraced it, that Col. | 
Myres would surrender it. ‘The day was fixed for | 


Working Oren—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were made at $18, 22, 
24, 25,27 1-2 and $30. 

Sheep—Those at market were mostly of an in- 
ferior quality—no prices made known. 

Swine—Market brisk ; lots not selected were ta- 


JOHN M. MOORE. 
Office 67 Liberty Street, New York. 





¥ “ oa 
| Ksnnesec, ss.—At a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
_ gnsta, within and for the Count o Kennebec, on 
| the last T'wesday of March, A. D. 835, 

| LLOYD THOMAS, Executor of the last will and 
| tentansent of HUSHAI 'THOMAS, late of Win- 
| throp, in said County, deceased, having presented 


the purpose ; Col. Myers attended, and so did M’Le- | ken at 5c for sows and 6 for barrows; one lot to | his first account of administration of the Estate ot 
more, but only to say that his surveyor had disap- | close something less—at retail, 6 for sows and 7 | said deceased for allowance : 


pointed him. Another day was fixed, when M’Le- | for barrows ; lots large barrows selected at 5 3-4 a! 


more was again in default. Here the matter rested 
until the 3d iust.; when Col. M. went with bis | 
overseer and four negroes to fence in the land. He 
had not been there more than a half hour, when 
M’Lemore, and his overseer, both armed, rode up 
to Col. M. who was standing with his back to M’- 
en “a the latter when within 6 or 7 steps of 
ol. M. (who was not aware of his approach) call- 
ed out to him that he was a ees rit and 
as Col. M. wheeled round, shot him dead on the | 
spot. Col. M,. was unarmed, not even having a | 
stick. M’Lemore after this, still on horseback, ad- | 
vanced a step or two nearer, cocked the other bar-_ 
rel of his gun, and was in the act of shooting a sec- 
ond time, when Col. M’s overseer, called out—“you | 
have already killed him—don’t shoot him again,” 
upon this he turned his gan upon the overseer and 
threatened to shoot him too if he opened his mouth. 
He then dismounted from his horse, and reloaded 
the barrel he had discharged, and called to the over- 
seer to look if Myers was dead, and on being infor- 
med that he was, replied, “for if he is not I’ll give 
him ges _, P.3 ~ went off with his over- 
seer, having first orde € negroes away, leavin 
the body of Col. M. weltering in blood, with aly 
his overseer to guard it.. Col. Myres was shot di- 





rectly —— the heart, with a heavy load of buck 
601, seve 


of which passed through him.—The 








6, sows 4 3-4, 











List of Letters 
Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, April 1, 
1835. 

Joshua Millet 
Isaac N. Metcalf 
Mary Jane Otis 
Charles Pinkham (2) 
Eliphalet and Nathan 

Packard 
Ebenezer Packard 
Aaron Palmer 
Charles Robbins 
John W. H. Rogers 
Russel Shaw 
Samuel Shaw 
Ephraim K. Smart 
Benjamin Stevens 


Austin Alden 
William Brown 
Martin Cushing 
Lemuel Capen 
Cordelia FE. Danforth 
Sarah Dearborn 
Daniei McDuffie (2) 
Joseph Fellows 
Oliver Foster 
Nathan Foster 
Hannah Foster 
Daniel A. Fairbanks 
Abagail Gilson 
Joseph Haselton 


Lorane Higgins Benjamin Southworth 
Rey. J. Houghton- Albert G. Scott (2) 
E. W. Hawk Amasa Tinkham 
Sally Kimball, care of | David Titus 

Nath] Kimball | Eliza Williams 
J. Litchfield Samuel Wood (2) 





Gorham Luce Joel White, Jr. 
GEO. W. STANLEY, Post Master. 


Ordered, That the said Executor give notice 
to all persons interested, by causing a copy ot 
| this order to be published three weeks successively 
in the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that 
| they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at 
| Augusta, in said county, on the last Monday of 
| April, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew 
| cause, if any they have, why the same should not 


| be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
A true copy. 
Attest : Gro. Roninson, Register. 





Engine Notice. 


Meeting next Monday morning at 8 o’clock. 
April 2, 1235. 


Notice. 


Whereas my son, PHINEHAS HARMON 
FOSS, has left me without my consent. This is 
to forbid all persons harboring or trusting him on 
my account, as I shall pay no debts of his contrac. 
ting. Any person employing said boy I-shall claim 
so much of his wages as the law allows in such ra- 
ses, PHINEHAS FOSs. 

Livermore, April 1, 1835. 


The Northern Shepherd. 


For sale at this office. 


| 
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Ladies Department. 


o— 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Love. 
No other feeling in him—let him love, 
And man is mortal—yea, and Immortality 
Would find herself in being joined with man— 
That god-like angel worshiped flame which ran 
Through his pure soul, when love was all reality : 
First breathed and felt them given from above ; 
Not to be mocked, pretended or betrayed, 
But cherished, felt, acknowledged and obeyed, 


In king and peasant where its sceptre once was 
swayed. 


But some, I know, pretend they never knew 

The hallowed fires which melt from beauties eye , 

Heerd nothing in the echo of a woman’s voice, 

Which whispered in their souls—my choice—my 

choice. 

—To say it,—is to say that mortal sigh 

With bosoms full of pleasures tried and true ; 

To say it,—is to curb the soul’s high flood, 

To drain the heart of feeling, fire and blood, 

And tear away from man the image of his God. 
Crito, 


From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
The Duty of Women. 


In all centuries, the moral and political condition 
of woman, may be considered as an index of soci- 
ety: and the character of a nation is intimately 
connected with the veneration paid to her rights. 
Woman is still throughout the rest of the world,— 
more the attendant than the companion of man— 
but in our own happy land of equal priviliges, liber- 
ty of conscience,—and freedom of the press, we are 
more justly estimated,—and possess a dignified, re- 
spectable influence, in which neither a soulless sub- 
mission, nor an irrational self-confidence is exhib- 
ited. Education, is shedding its enlightening rays 
upon the mind and a system of general instruction 
diffuses its blessings through every class. Women 
are uniting with men in the noble cause of banish- 
ing oppression,—vice and ignorance from the earth, 
and with the blessings of heaven intelligence and 
virtue will soon become triumphant. 

In the present era of universal reform, the prej- 
udices of preceding ages can scarcely be compre- 
hended, We might portray a dark period of wo- 
men’s history, and assert, that she had not become 
asharer in the march of mind; that the ‘tone of 
female society,’ was still a focus of folly,’—‘a court 
where fashion and personal vanity are the presiding 
deities. But should we presume to utter such an 
unjust aspersion upon the character of our sex in 
relation to its present state in our county, who would 
believe it? An intellectual woman is no longer 
placed under the ban of prejudice. Let the names 
of Moore, Edgeworth, De Sevigne, De Stael, Cot- 
tin, Opie, Sigourney, Hemans, and many others, 
distinguished for genius and virtue—animate our 
hopes, and encourage us to imitate their high ex- 
amples ; and let us honor with a pure and holy 
sentiment that benevolent system of philosophy, 
which is elevating woman to the station in society, 
origgnally assigned her by Infinite wisdom. 

Much of the infelicity existing in the human fam- 
ily, has resulted from an inordinate desire to be dis- 
tinguished and admired ; the consequence frequen- 
tly, of a faulty education. The system of emulation 
introduced into our seminaries of learning, by ar- 
ray ing the self love of one individual or party against 
the self love of and interest of another, counteracts 
sentiments of liberality and good will; and creates 
a feeling of rivalry which is apt to remain and en- 
danger our happiness in after life. Could the spir- 
it of humanity, forbearance and affection be substi- 
tuted, the petulance and impatience excited by dis- 
appointed ambition might be avoided, and an im- 
provement effected in female character. The minds 
of women should be stored with useful knowledge 
—not for the meed of applause—nor for the purpose 
of displaying our superiority over those who are 
appointed to rule over us—but for the rational im- 
provement and employment of our leisure hours; 
tranquility and content, being regarded as the ulti- 
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mate reward. ‘Thus the refining influence of liter- 
ary pursuits,—might be exerted throughout all the 
social and moral fabric. But exalted literary at- 
tainments will never compensate for the absence of 
these feminine virtues which christianity enjoins. 
As the sensibility of woman is r than her 
judgment,—her mind should be trained from infan- 
cy to calculate and reflect,—and religion, refinement 
and good sense forming the basis, we might rear a 
harmonious superstructure of virtuous principles, 
with habits of order and application. K woman, 
‘who would mingle in ambitious strife, and cherish 
dreams of power,’ is not contended with rational 
affections, and approving love. Blinded by the 
dazzling hues of romance & imagination and cher- 
ishing the fond hope that she will continue the 
beacon of man’s course, his guiding star,’ she sel- 
dom awakes from her delusive dreams until too 
late to profit by experience—not, until without a 
pilot—without a compass, or helm, to guide her on 
the dangerous voyage—her peace of mind is wreck- 
ed.—Ah—how greatly our progress in the pursuit 
of happiness is impeded by our inordinate self es- 
teem.—There are women, who have endeavored 
to attain a pre-eminence never yet accorded them, 
who have overstepped the boundaries assigned 
them, by their modesty, which, renders them love- 
ly, and subjected themselves to the shafts of envy 
and the sneers of ridicule.’ 
When vanity preponderatin 
inspired by native difidence, lured a female into 
the forbidden paths of try, and ostentatious 
display, ‘a son may blush, and a husband, feel the 
complicated cleverness of his wife, a reproach.’ 
Intrinsic excellence shuns display; and while 
se unconcious of its merits, secures the es- 
teem of the intelligent and virtuous. ‘There sre 
some occasions in life, when we are called upon to 
exhibit the independerce of the sterner sex; but 
they are few. e should remember that gentle- 
ness is our ornament and shield ; not even ‘the bit- 
ter corrosion of feelings that meet no answering 
tone,’ should be powerful to destroy it; but with 
the true magnanimity we should bear with fortitude 
and serenity the trials of life, and never ‘show a will 
most incorrect to heaven, a heart unfortified, a mind 
impatient.’ Let us summon te our aid the resour- 
ces of the heart and mind and the internal con- 
sciousness of disinterested discharge of duty will 
produce an adequate recompense in that peace the 
world can neither give nor take away. Manners 
softened by courtesy and kindness, charity for the 
imperfections of others—that germ ofa thousand 
virtues complacency of temper, self-denial, integri- 
ty and devotion—these, with the art of making our 
home the abode of peace and comfort, will ensure 
us the respectful attentions of society, and the ten- 
der affection of friends long after attractions of 


over those feelings 


| youth have fled. 


We have said that religion and refinement should 
form the basis for cultivation of female excellence. 
By refinement we do not mean the exclusiveness 
of aristocracy or the sickly sensibility of weak minds 
but the instinctive perception of what is amiable, re- 
spectful and delicate, in social intercourse. By re- 
ligion, we do not mean attachments to some favor- 
ite system, sectarian scruples, or the observance of | 
outward forms and ceremonies; but the mild for- | 
bearance of christianity, teaching us to deal justly, 
love mercy, walk humbly. What has elevated woman 
from the state of servile dependence in which un- | 
cultivated, uncivilized man has ever held her? Re- 
ligion! And a woman uninfluenced by its pure, 
benevolent, and perfect precepts—is a branch from 
which emanates no verdure, for the principle of 
life is wanting. 
Fe 


Stock for Sale. 


g* likely young BULLS, from 1-2 to 7-8 Im- 
proved Durham Short Horned breed, from 8 





months to 2 years old. Also a number of Heifers, | 
one, two and three years old, sired by the Bull | 


Notice. 


The subseriber wil] have a pri assortment of 
WOODWARD'S make PLOUG S in season for 
use this spring. Also a number of Single Horse 
Waggons. He expects Mr. Store to work with 
him, and will pay icular attention to horse shoe- 
ing. Other branches of custom work done up in 
good style at short notice. 
Please give us a call. 
Yours, &c. 
Winthrop, March 12, 1835. 


Farms in Bradford--For Sale. 


NE near the Corner, containing about 30 a- 
cres, with House, Barn and Blacksmith shop. 
stand for a blacksmith. 
ne on the County road from Bangor to Brown- 
ville, containing about 40 acres, with a new House, 
small Barn—an excellent well of water near the 
house—fences in good repair. 

One in the corner of the County road and a road 
lately laid out by the County, connecting the Can- 
ada and the Houlton roads. As soon as this road 
is completed this will be one of the best stands for 
a tavern and store of any in the country. It con- 
tains 121 acres—house, shed, barn frame to be put 
up in the spring. Cuts from 10 to 15 tons of hay. 


It will be sold at a t in, 
hop pes acre of land at the 


A Blacksmith’s 
Corner, 

Ten lots of Wild Land suitable for farming, con- 
taining about 100 acres each. 

Also, a Clapboard Machine and Mill, with a quan- 
tity of logs ready to saw. 

All the above property will be sold at good bar- 
gains. Any person wishing for further particulars 
will please to apply either personally or by letter to 

M. SEAVEY, Post Master, Penob. Co. Me. 

Bradford, February, 1835. 


H. GOULD. 
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GRAVE STONES. 





HE subscriber would inform their friends and 
the Public, that they carry onthe Stone cut- 
ting business, a few doors west of Benj. Davis’ 
store, on Winthrop street, where they will map- 
ufacture Grave Stones, Monuments, Tomb-Tab- 
lets, &c. AARON CLARK, 
GILBERT PULLEN. 
Augusta, Jan. 1835. 


Just Published, 
And for sale at this ofice—THE NORTHERN 





the Kennebec County Agricultural Society, upon 
the Diseases and Management of Sheep. 





Small Establishment. 


HE subscriber ctfully informs the public, 
* that he has obtained licence, as a common 
Victualer. ‘Those who are market men, with hor- 
ses, and travellers who are willing to receive civil 
treatment, with a very plain style, in victualing, 





Maine Denton. Enquire of Ta. PIERCE, near | lodging and horse keeping, with a moderate bill, 


Readfield Corner. 
Readfield, Feb. 20, 1835. 


SAW MILL. 


f yes subscriber having hired the Saw Mill belonging to 
the Winthrop Manufacturing Company, would give 
notice that the same is in complete order for sawing, and 
solicits a share of patronage. C B.MORTON. 


Wantep—A few. straight grained Rock and 
White Maple LOGS. 





|may be found a few ste 


please give him a call. They can then judge 
whether he is worthy of further Mer e. He 
from Esquire Wood's 
Corner, and from Mr. Pitts’ Corner, opposite the 
old Hay Scales, on Bowdoin Street. 
CHARLES ROBBINS. 
_  Wénthrop, Feb’y 3, 1835. 


| BLANKS 
| Fosar le at this office. 
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SHEPHERD, being a Report of a Committee of 
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